Letters from Donald Davidson 


BY M. THOMAS INGE 


When I arrived at Vanderbilt University in fall 1959 to begin my grad- 
uate work in English, I had only a superficial understanding of 
twentieth-century American literature. I was not aware, therefore, of the 
important part the university had played in the development of that lit- 
erature. I did not know that this was the site of the Fugitive and Agrarian 
movements and a major impetus behind what came to be known as the 
Southern Literary Renaissance. I learned all about this when I signed up 
that fall for a graduate seminar in Southern literature taught by Randall 
Stewart, Hawthorne biographer and, since 1955, chair of the English 
department. Among the consequences of my taking that course was a 
life-long interest in Southern culture and literature, an MA thesis and 
my doctoral dissertation on Tennessee humorist George Washington 
Harris directed by Stewart, and a long series of publications on Harris, 
William Faulkner, and other Southern writers. 

I also wanted to know a good deal more about what had happened 
locally, and so I began to read the recently emerging schdlarship, such as 
John M. Bradbury’s The Fugitives: A Critical Account (1958), Louise 
Cowan's The Fugitive Group: A Literary History (1959), and Rob Roy 
Purdy’s Fugitives’ Reunion: Conversations at Vanderbilt (1959). 1 also - 
began to read the primary material by John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, 
Robert Penn Warren, and the Agrarian symposium 7 Take My Stand 


(1930), bur I realized too that I had a living primary source at hand in 
Professor Donald Davidson. 

I signed up for Davidson’s course in “The British and American 
‘Traditional Ballad” in the Fall of 1961 and found it to be an enriching 
experience that opened up worlds of folklore and culture I never knew 
existed, particularly outside the canonized British and American authors 
approved by the critics and my professors. Studying folk literature also 
suggested that perhaps my nascent interest in popular culture might find 
a place in the academy. 

Although seemingly aloof and distant in attitude, Davidson proved 
to be a courteous, kind, and gently persuasive teacher who cared very 
deeply about the things he taught. When a lecture failed to make a 
point, he would bring out his guitar and sing the ballad under discus- 
sion. I had learned enough about the Agrarian movement by then to 
know that while I found their ideas fascinating, especially the distinc- 
tions they saw between the values of the industrial and rural ways of life, 
I could not subscribe to them, and I especially could not agree with their 
conservative politics. While the racism inherent in their principles was 
not so obvious at the time, although it should have been clear that blacks 
were not included in their vision of a perfect society, this too would 
become a problem. In our discussions about poetry, folk tradition, and 
literature, I simply never brought up politics. 

1 once asked Arna Bontemps—black poet, novelist, and scholar, who 
was then serving as a librarian at nearby Fisk University—if he had ever 
thought of picking up the phone and arranging a meeting to discuss 
with Davidson their common interests in folklore, ballads, poetry, and 
music. What a rich discussion that might have been. I already knew the 
answer, of course, and he agreed that it might have been an enlightening 
moment for both of them. I regret not asking Davidson the same ques- 
tion. They always reminded me of each other. | like to think that given 
their gentle and inquisitive natures, they might have gotten along. 

While writing my master’s thesis during my first year at Vanderbilt, 
I submitted a chapter of it to the Tennessee Historical Quarterly, and they 
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published it in their September 1960 issue, my first professional publi- 
cation. Since I had quoted him, I gave Davidson an offprint, and he told 
me he admired my style of writing. Thus, when he was working on the 
concise and the fifth editions of his writing textbook American 
Composition and Rhetoric, first published in 1939, he hired me to write 
a model research paper for the chapter on research. This really began my 
relationship with Davidson and forms the subject matter of his first let- 
ters to me. Herschel Gower, who is mentioned in the letters, was a 
member of Vanderbilt’s English faculty who was helping Davidson with 
the revisions. « . 

In 1963, I was offered a contract to write a monograph about 
Davidson by Sylvia Bowman, who had inaugurated the Twayne's US 
Authors Series in 1961 and who planned to include volumes on all writ- 
ers of any consequence. Because I was unsure of my credentials to 
undertake such a project, I invited Thomas Daniel Young, recently 
returned to Vanderbilt as a Dean, to collaborate with me. Dan had 
pretty much given up scholarship for administrative work, but this 
jumpstarted him, and once he returned to the English department, a 
lengthy series of publications would follow. As a preliminary step, I 
began work on an exhaustive bibliography that Davidson was asked to 
check, and then we planned to arrange for a series of interviews to gather 
biographical information. 

When Davidson's retirement became imminent, the Vanderbilt 
English department asked if they could commemorate the event by pub- 
lishing in a limited edition of the bibliography and an essay on the 
composition of his well-known poem “Lee in the Mountains.” While 
Davidson was not entirely happy to learn of this, the vélume appeared 
in 1965 as Donald Davidson: An Essay and a Bibliography. Several refer- 
ences mentioned in the letters around this time need clarification. The 
minor operation referred to in July 1964 was for a bronchial cleft infec- 
tion. Davidson’s mention of my “long address” (October 21, 1964) was 
a reference to the Department of American Thought and Language at 
Michigan State University which I joined in the Fall of 1964. The 


“library’s offer to you” (November 8, 1964) had to do with a proposal 
from the Director of the Vanderbilt University Library that I consider 
returning to Vanderbilt to organize and direct a special collections divi- 
sion focused on Southern literature and the Fugitives and Agrarians. 
Several books are mentioned in the Summer of 1965 and after: John 
Stewart's The Burden of Time: The Fugitives and Agrarians (1965), 
Jonathan Daniels’ A Southerner Discovers the South (1939), Virginia 
Rock’s Minnesota dissertation “The Making and Meaning of I'll Take My 
Stand” (1961), and the “Wisconsin volume,” that is Tillers of a Myth: 
Southern Agrarians as Social and Literary Critics (1966) by Alexander 
Karanikas. Davidson was never pleased with any of these critical efforts 
to come to terms with the meaning of Agrarianism, and he was always 
promising long lists of errors, which he never sent. 

By September 1966, I had finished the first draft of the biographical 
chapter of the Twayne book on Davidson and submitted it to him for 
corrections. I had worked primarily from printed sources, and Davidson 
was dismayed to see how many things I got wrong or misunderstood. In 
response, he wrote a lengthy single-spaced manuscript of biographical 
notes, which he said might serve as a basis for an autobiography some- 
day; he provided, too, a typed set of unpublished poems written while 
serving in France during World War I. This is the manuscript referred to 
in the letter of September 11, 1966. The best part of this material was 
published in “Donald Davidson's Notes for an Autobiography,” my con- 
tribution to The Vanderbilt Tradition: Essays in Honor of Thomas Daniel 
Young (1991), edited by Mark Roydon Winchell. 

The last letter, dated January 29, 1968, reached me in Spain, where 
I was serving as a Fulbright Lecturer at the University of Salamanca. He 
died on April 26, 1968, before I returned to the states. He did not live 
to see the book that Dan Young and I wrote about him and his work, 
published simply as Donald Davidson in December 1971 as number 190 
in the Twayne’s US Authors Series. 

My relationship with Davidson remains something of an enigma for 
me. I greatly respected and admired his learning, his wide range of 
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interests in history, literature, philosophy, music, and folk traditions. His 
poetry, I thought, was first-rate and avoided the obscurantism and 
abstraction of so much contemporary poetry. It spoke to the heart, not 
the head. And I admired the individual who had found something in 
which to believe—aside from the vague promises of religion—and 
remained faithful to it. He was the only member of the Fugitive/Agrar- 
ian group who never recanted his Agrarian ideals. 

White citizens’ councils were endemic and everywhere in the South 
in the late 1950s and were devoted entirely to maintaining segregation 
in the face of the Supreme Court decision Brown v. Board of Education. 
In writing the Twayne volume, I learned about Davidson's involvement 
in founding the Tennessee Federation for Constitutional Government. 
But I never heard first- or second-hand of Davidson making a disparag- 
ing remark about blacks as individuals or as a group, though as his letter 
of April 11, 1967, makes clear, he was no admirer of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. or Stokely Carmichael, whom Davidson viewed as provocateurs 
of violence. I have found him addressing the matter only once in his 
entire body of poetry. This is in section 6 of “Geography of the Brain,” 
a part of the book-length poem published in 1927 as The Tall Men: 


Black man, when you and I were young together, 
We knew each other’s hearts. Though I am no longer 
A child, and you perhaps unfortunately 

Are no longer a child, we still understand 

Better maybe than others. There is a wall 

Between us, anciently erected. Once - 

It might have been crossed, men say. But now I'tannot 
Forget that I was master, and you can hardly 

Forget that you were slave. We did not build 

The ancient wall, but there it painfully is. 

Let us not bruise our foreheads on the wall. 


That does not sound like a rabid racist. It is someone who has accepted 
the traditional racial roles defined by American history and custom, and 
despite any wish to break down the barrier (“Once it might have been 
crossed”) he has surrendered to the impossibility of doing so without 
violence (“Let us not bruise our foreheads on the wall”). Davidson 
allowed himself to be trapped by his own time and was unable to reach 
outside of institutionalized racism. 

In thinking of Davidson, | am reminded of a remark once made by 
the conservative rhetorician and political philosopher Richard M. 
Weaver in his essay “Up From Liberalism,” collected in the book Lif 
Without Prejudice and Other Essays (1965). When he was a socialist as an 
undergraduate at the University of Kentucky, Weaver said, “I discovered 
that although the socialist program had a certain intellectual appeal for 
me, I could not like the members of the movement as persons.” When he 
arrived at Vanderbilt as a graduate student in 1932 and encountered the 
Agrarians in full force, Weaver noted, “I found that although I disagreed 
with these men on matters of social and political doctrine, I liked them 
as persons. They seemed to me more humane, more generous, and con- 
siderably less dogmatic than those with whom I had been associated 
under the opposing banner.” Unlike Weaver, I was not won over to 
Davidson's ideology because I admired him as a person, but I understand 
what Weaver experienced in coming to know Davidson and the others. 
Nor do I find any necessary correlation between niceness and political 
orientation. I do know that if I ruled out of my syllabus every writer with 
whom I disagreed on some political, aesthetic, or ethical principle, | 
would have no one left to teach. 

The following letters that | received from Davidson have been tran- 
scribed from the originals, some handwritten and others typed. A few 
brief letters, notes, and some passages of little lasting interest have been 
deleted because of space considerations. If these introductory comments 
have failed to clarify a reference, the explanation has been inserted in 
brackets in the text. A special word of appreciation goes to Mary 
Davidson Bell, who kindly gave me written permission to publish these 
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letters by her father. I want to acknowledge the excellent assistance of my 
student research assistant, Michael Bradenham, and my capable secre- 


tary, Susan Timberlake, in completing the transcriptions. 


—M. Thomas Inge 


Ripton, Vermont 
July 10, 1962 


Mr. Thomas Inge 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Dear Tom Inge: 

By this time Herschel has probably told you that Scribner's college 
editors like your “The Friendship between Hawthorne and Melville,” 
and have accepted it for our specimen research paper in the forthcoming 
shorter edition of American Composition and Rhetoric. | am very much 
delighted with the news, myself—entirely aside from the relief of having 
the matter definitely decided. 

Tt seems to me a fine piece of work, regarded “on general principles,” 
and ought to serve well for the freshmen who will use the book. I note 
that Mr. Pettee of Scribner’s says in his letter that some of their staff 
feared it might be “heavy going” for freshmen, but nevertheless accepted 
it because of its obvious virtues. ae 

I would like to study your MS just a little longer—now that we have 
the Scribner approval—to see whether it could possibly be shortened 
somewhat, and maybe “lightened,” without injury to the development 
of your essential points. If I am able to work up any suggestions, I will 
send them along shortly, when I return the manuscript. 

It has been a little difficult to estimate what the compensation ought 


to be for use of your paper—since it is something that you had already 


prepared and did not work up for the American Composition and 
Rhetoric, in the first place. I inquired of Scribner's, to get their ideas, and 
also mentioned it to one of their editors, Mr. Charles Boak, when he was 
here recently. Scribner’s suggests a fee of $50.00. If this amount would 
be satisfactory, I will arrange to have a check sent to you. But I want you 
to feel entirely satisfied about the transaction, and if more work is 
involved than we are now visualizing, you must let me know—especially 
since I have a small additional request to make, which naturally grows 
out of the selection of your paper for our book. This is (as Herschel may 
already have indicated to you) that you supply Herschel with material 
for the Specimen Bibliography Cards that will replace those now on pp. 
438 and 439, and for the Specimen Note Cards on p. 441. All you 
would need to do would be to supply Herschel with “roughed out” spec- 
imens, and we would revise them, if necessary, to fit our needs. 


With best regards, 


Faithfully yours, 
Donald Davidson 


Ripton, Vermont 
July 21, 1962 


Mr. Thomas Inge 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Dear Tom Inge: 
Today I sent to Herschel the carbon of your paper, which Mr. 
Charles Pettee just returned to me with a few suggestions. These are all 


small matters that you can easily handle. 
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The paper looks better to me every time I read it. ] am indeed grate- 
ful to you for all the extra attention you have given to it; I had not 
realized, until I received your good letter, that you had put all the addi- 
tional work into it. I hope the suggestion for shortening—along with the 
small corrections—will not cause you too much trouble. I am suggest- 
ing to Herschel that you treat the present manuscript as a “working 
manuscript” and wait until I return to Nashville for a final check-over 
before we get a draft ready for reproduction in facsimile. Herschel will 
consult with you about this. I hope that we can keep the present form of 
citation and bibliography entry, which I greatly prefer. 

I have arranged with Scribner’s to send you a check for $50.00, and 
this will be coming along as soon as the order goes “through channels.” 
This payment is charged against my future royalty account on this book. 
In addition I am enclosing my personal check for $10.00, which I would 
like for you to think of as covering to some extent the extra labor that 
you and (Herschel tells me) Mrs. Inge have put into the typing and the 
material for note and bibliography cards. I wish the recompense were 
more for this and for the work as a whole, but I already have a large 
budget of expense ahead of me for permissions fees and miscellaneous 
matters. 

I will certainly want you to read proof on the paper—both galley 
and page proof, and most of all on the final typed MS before it goes to 
the publisher for reproduction in facsimile. 

With many thanks and best regards, I am 


Faithfully yours, ie 
Donald Davidson * 


Ripton, Vermont 
July 7, 1963 


Dear Tom Inge: 

I’m delighted to have your good letter and the carbon of your bibli- 
ography—even though, when I take a cold look at the items listed, I 
seem to myself to have been writing for years and years on only one sub- 
ject. Within a few days [ll return the list to you with a few corrections 
(quite minor) and some queries (also minor). 

As to the other project—may I say that I feel honored indeed, to 
have a critical and biographical book made of my career (such a spin- 
dling career, it seems to my backward-looking eyes) by such fine hands 
as yours and Dan Young’s. To be thought worth the trouble raises my 
spirits and (of course) makes me curious to know what yout eyes see that 
mine have been missing. It is good of you to undertake this—good, and 
brave—and I'll be ready to enter those “discussions” with you when you 
are ready. I’ve just had a good letter from Dan Young and will be writ- 
ing him. 

Vermont is giving me a regular dose of New England weather, and 
it’s doing us some good. I was very, very tired and low-spirited on arrival, 
but have slowly, slowly returned to my merely normal laziness. 

More later. 


Faithfully yours 
Donald Davidson 
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Ripton, Vermont 
July 13, 1963 


Dear Tom Inge: 

I am returning herewith the carbon of the Books and Essays parts of 
the bibliography that you sent me. On them you will find some rather 
hasty—and tentative—notations that I hope are not too illegible. 
Tentative—because I have to trust my memory entirely. When I’m back 
in Nashville I may be able to unearth some of the items now subject to 
query. 

One or two suggestions have occurred to me, which I set down for 
whatever they are worth. 

1. That the pamphlets be put in a list separate from the books. Or 
that, if you retain them in the book list, you describe them as pamphlets; 
and in either case, indicate that in certain instances, thought not issued 
with my name as author, they were written as a whole or in part by me. 

2. Do you feel it is worthwhile to enter as items under my Essays, 
those essays or articles that appear only as parts of The Attack on 
Leviathan or Still Rebels, Still Yankees? Those that first appeared in peri- 
odicals and then were included in the books would have a separate 
listing under their own titles, as you have handled them—very com- 
pletely handled them. 

Item No. 18, under Books, doesn’t seem to belong there, since it 
refers to an activity; and The Fugitive was not a book. 

There are some other little corrections and suggestions here and 
there. You will know, better than I do, what style of entry to use. We can 
talk over problems when I return. I will dig out what stuff I have and go 
over the whole thing with you. Youve done a gigantic lot of work 
already. I greatly appreciate it and will want to do what I can do to ease 
the labor. 

As to omissions—I have a few things stacked away somewhere at 
home that may help fill out your list of periodical publications. You may 
have missed one or two little things that I wrote for Saturday Review of 


Literature. one suggesting an ending for Conrad’s incomplete novel 
Suspense, shortly after its publication in the US; maybe something on 
regionalism, somewhere along the line; something in the Vanderbilt 
Engineers “V” magazine, and that sort of thing. The libretto for the 
opera, Singin’ Billy (for which Charles Faulkner Bryan wrote the music) 
should come in somewhere—though not as a publication. And will you 
and Dan Young, at your convenience, want to read my as yet unpub- 
lished novel,—tentative title The Big Ballad Jamboreé 

Please let me know if there’s anything I can do, at this distance of 
space. Don't hesitate to ask questions. Middlebury College, by the way, 
is apparently going to publish the tributes read at the memorial convo- 
cation we just had for Robert Frost. I had to stop everything here and 
write a piece—also read it, last Thursday evening, 

Best regards. 


Faithfully yours, 
Donald Davidson 


Ripton, Vermont 
July 13, 1964 


Dear Tom: 

I hope very much that all goes well with you and, in particular, that 
you have had a good recovery after the operation which you were sched- 
uled to take as we were leaving. You have been very much in my 
thoughts during our long-drawn-out journey north, the more so because 
I’ve had no news from you or from Vanderbilt since our departure. 

Our journey took more days than we had counted on because we 
developed some “car troubles” just as we came through Staunton, 
Virginia—a leaking transmission. Luckily a Cadillac place was right at 
hand. So we rested up at a tourist court until the repairs were complete, 
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and then for good measure, since we were very tired, stayed over the 
week-end at Winchester, being the more ready to stop because of the 
July 4th traffic and its perils. We slept a good deal and did a good deal 
of nothing until the following Monday, and then completed our trip to 
Bread Loaf in two days. We have rested stil/ more since arrival—only 
now have begun to unpack our trunk and other baggage. 

I found much mail accumulated here—among the letters one from 
Prof. John Stewart of Dartmouth who is finishing (at long last) a book on 
the Fugitive-and-Agrarian writers. Apparently it is critical and interpreta- 
tive rather than biographical-historical and deals mainly with the 1920-30 
period or so I infer from his letter. Princeton Press is to publish it. 

Mrs. Davidson joins me in regards and in good wishes for your 
restoration to complete health. 


Faithfully yours, 
Donald Davidson 


Ripton, Vermont 
July 19, 1964 


Dear Tom: 

I’m relieved and happy to learn that your operation turned out well 
and relieved you of all that pain and apprehension. Probably you'll now 
feel so much better, in every respect, that the loss of time will be more 
than made up. We shouldn’t measure time so closely, anykow—though 
it is the great vice of our civilization to do just that, and all of us get 
caught, or should I say infected by that vice, more or less. 

When you can conveniently do so, would you help me on a little 
matter? I discovered, when I assembled my John Wade typed material, in 
transportation to Bread Loaf, that one important article and its source 
were unaccountably missing. I could locate them nowhere at 410 Fairfax, 


either in what was already there, and in what was fetched over from my 


campus office and the library study. I wonder if that material could (1) 
ironically have been left in one of the desk drawers of our library study, 
Room 508, or (2) brought over, by mistake, to The Treasure Room along 
with the material that you and Dan are working on. Could you look for 
it in those two places, and, if you find it, send original source and type- 
script to me? It is Wade’s long review article in an issue of Vol. I of the 
Southern Review, dealing with Erskine Caldwell and entitled, “Sweet Are 
the Uses of Degeneracy.” I enclose a citation slip. 

If you don’t find it in either place, will you please have the article 
Xeroxed and send the Xeroxed copy to me. I enclose a check to cover 
estimated expense of Xeroxing and shipment of the photocopy or of the 
Southern Review, Vol. I and the typescript. 

I’m sorry to bother you with this, but I do need the material if 1 am 
to finish my editing and introduction for the Wade collection, as I very 
much want to do this summer. Many thanks for your help. 

We have at last got pretty well settled and acclimated—“acclimation” 
means getting over the sleepy Vermont summer—and | am starting 
work on the lyric book that ] am to do for Random House. 

The Goldwater victory in the Republican convention seems a good 
augury for a change in the direction I’ve hoped—if not the exact direc- 
tion, at least the general direction. For that reason I’m beginning to take 
a more cheerful view of prospects—even though I’m far from agreeing 
with every point of the Goldwater platform, and certainly am not, in the 
Lincoln-Grant-McKinley-Teddy Roosevelt-Coolidge sense, any kind of 
Republican. But then I couldn't think of being an LBJ Democrat—oh 
never! Maybe the southern states in November will have that same feel- 
ing. Even the liberal commentators, even Reston of the N.¥ Times, 
admit the power is shifting from the Northeast to the South and West. 
Their gloom is interesting to behold. 

I hope your summer will be fine from now on. Best regards to Mrs. Inge. 


Faithfully yours, 
Donald Davidson 
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An autographed version of one of Donald Davidson‘s poems. 


Ripton, Vermont 
Oct. 6. 1964 


Dear Tom: 

Just a short note, this time, to thank you for your letter and the large 
Enclosure (that Bibliography—what work you put into it!), I am intimi- 
dated by the length of the Bibliography, even while I am impressed at 
your diligence in searching out all those items, little and big (mostly lit- 
tle, alas) with such faithfulness and exactitude. I don’t think [’ll be able 
to add anything much, but will check the whole thing and return it as 
soon as I believe 1 can—before we leave Vermont, and that won't be too 
far off, as the weather is getting too cold for our mountain retreat. ’'m 
very much pleased to know that you are settled and like your situation. 
Regards to you both from Mrs. Davidson and me. 

More later. 


Faithfully yours. 
Donald Davidson 


“Endicott” 
Ripton, Vermont 
Oct. 21, 1964 


Dear Tom: 

Sorry to delay so long in returning your Bibliography. The weather 
here (several frosts, two snows, general unpleasantness) has kept me hus- 
tling as wood-boy and fireman, and we have also had many tasks and 
errands of the sort connected with closing a summer place in northern 
Vermont. 

Your Bibliography quite overwhelms me. I don’t see how in the time 
you had, you could have rooted out all these items (many of them 
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obscure), then checked them, and, above all, analyze them in a sensible 
order. I’m not one that has had experience—certainly not this kind of 
experience—in working up bibliographies (even though, in A. C. and R,, 
I seem to be telling how it’s done). But, so far as the inclusiveness, order, 
and detail are involved, your procedure is altogether superlative, so far as 
I’m concerned. I think your point about the usefulness of repetition of 
certain terms under two headings is well taken. The only general sugges- 
tion I could make is that, possibly, you might be a little descriptive (add 
a line or two of characterization) where there is anything of special 
importance. For example, Louise Cowan is authoritative and reliable, for 
reasons that you know, and Bradbury (maybe some others among 
reviewers and critics) is just opinionated. 

I checked everything as best | could and made pencil marks that cor- 
respond to the specific comments that I typed for you. These make 
additions, or raise questions, or give explanations, etc. When I return to 
Nashville I can send you the bibliographical details on certain items that 
you missed and you won't have to bother with inter-library loans in 
those particular matters. Let me know about anything you need that I 
can supply. Whether the Bibliography includes everything 1 couldn't pos- 
sibly know! I don’t think anybody could. You, now, are the authority. 
Nothing like this has ever been done before with reference to my writ- 
ings. My thoughts as I look over your almost 100 pages are not to be 
described! I seem no more to be acquainted with the man who wrote 
some of the things listed. I particularly marvel that you could assemble 
the list of Yennesseean reviews. My looking over your list is, you see, a 
kind of “looking back,” and despite what critics say abot me, I don't 
really enjoy “looking back” unless I can make the looking count for 
something vow or soon. I have so much undone still that I would like to 
finish, and find that the most difficult of undertakings. For, the longer 
you live and write, the more you get interrupted! 

I'm so glad that you like your new place. Let me hear from you. My 
brother has been rather poor this summer. I could endure some cheer- 
ing-up. We are planning to leave about Monday next—Oct. 26—Deo 


Volente and weather permitting! Use the 410 Fairfax Ave, Nashville 
address for correspondence. For rush or anything valuable, use Box 102, 
Sta. B., Vanderbilt U., as being safer in delivery. 


Best regards, good wishes, and immeasurable gratitude. 
Donald Davidson 


It’s exhausting to write that long address on your letterhead. Is there no 
briefer one? 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Nov. 8 1964 


Dear Tom: 

We were late in getting off from Bread Loaf—and, now that we are 
back in Nashville, almost wish we could have stayed later in that moun- 
tain climate. The jolt of the return from civilization (rural or not even 
inhabited mountain Vermont) to savagery (modern Nashville) is pretty 
hard on people of my age and temperament. We arrived on Monday, 
Nov. 2, in time to vote the next day—to what avail you know. The solid 
Negro vote plus defecting liberal Republicans was enough to take 
Tennessee for Johnson—though Gore and Bass were in danger of being 
defeated by Strong “Goldwater Republicans” and the Johnson “sweep” 
was not nearly as devastating as your news sources may make it to 
appear. 

I enclose the promised data for your bibliography. If you would like 
to read any of the material (the pamphlet, the textbook review)—I can 
send them. 

Since arriving, I have had lunch and an afternoon conference with 
Dan Young. I was greatly surprised at the proposal, of which I know first 
learned, to publish your bibliography and his article in one book, at 
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Vanderbilt press. I have now read his article and am having it read also 
by my wife and daughter, whose interest in the unpublished (and hith- 
erto unrevealed) manuscript material is primary. I’m considering what to 
do about a proposition so unexpectedly jumped up. I will try to work 
out something with Dan tho’ it is still not quite clear to me as to exactly 
what went on—but my intention was not to release the manuscript 
material for publication except in small excerpts (if at all—and for illus- 
trative purposes only). 

He also told me of the library’s offer to you. Would write more, but 
am getting heavy headed already at 10 p. m. Best Regards. 

Donald Davidson 


Nashville, Tenn. 
November 22, 1964 


Dear Tom: 

I appreciate very much your November 12th letter, especially the 
first paragraph in which you so generously state your purpose in writing 
about me. 

Let me make it clear in regard to that Vanderbilt Press volume (that 
was “projected” without my knowledge) that I think, of course, without 
question, that your bibliography should be published in book form, with 
whatever prefatory or accompanying material is appropriate. But Dan's 
study of the “Lee” poem, coupled with your bibliography, seems the 
wrong combination—aside from all other objections I might have. 
What I particularly shrink from is the prominence that would surely be 
given to that single poem. Already, I fear, the anthologizing of the “Lee” 
by Brooks and Warren though several editions of their Understanding 
Poetry has put a stamp on me as what the late George Fort Milton of 
Chattanooga used to call a “Neo-Confederate”—the more so since the 


poem is there printed without any context of background or general 


application. I realized also, on reading Dan’s introductory material, that 
he thought of it as a “Civil War” poem or something of that sort, and so 
had erroneously indicated that I had been reading a lot of Civil War his- 
tory just prior to the composition of the “Lee.” That’s far off the mark. 
During the year of ’32-’33, while I was at John Wade's haven of refuge 
in Georgia, I was reading Turner on the frontier and the section, and 
Charles Beard’s Rise of American Civilization—and history in general, 
along with political science, sociology, and a lot of the stuff that eventu- 
ally went into the Leviathan book. | did read—and re-read that year, 
Andrew Lytle’s Bedford Forrest; and while at Marshallville wrote a draft 
of “The Running of Straight.” Dan failed to make any connection, it 
seemed to me, between that sort of writing (and thinking) and the very 
warm and earnest concern we all were having in 32-33 and thereabouts 
as to the present and future of the South—and of Western Civilization in 
general.— Well, many things came into the reckoning. I won't go on here 
with these matters, which I have been discussing with Dan, though not, 
I fear, entirely to his satisfaction as yet. But we have only begun to talk. 

As to the use of the four manuscript versions of the “Lee” that pre- 
ceded its first publication, there was evidently some misunderstanding, 
probably arising out of insufficient and much hurried consultation 
before Dan went to N. Carolina. My letter to Dan, of mid-August, made 
it clear, however, that the texts were not to be printed in their entirety, 
but that he could use short illustrative quotations from them in what I 
then took to be an article destined for submission to a periodical. I now 
realize that pressure was put on Dan to proceed despite my explicit let- 
ter. The pressure was well intended, I know; but I still can’t understand 
how the assumptions were made that seem to have been made. I want to 
assure you, in particular, that it’s not just a question of the monetary 
value (completely unknown) of the manuscript material—though that 
might be of some concern to my wife and daughter, who have interest 
in the materials, as well as to my at present non-salaried self. The whole 
matter is quite complex. I expect to talk with Dan further some time 


soon. 
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The syllabus that you sent me is very impressive indeed. I’m glad you 
have a chance to teach the historical side in the way you indicate. But 
what about Warfel, Gabriel, and Williams as a textbook [ The American 
Mind, edited by Harry R. Warfel, Ralph Henry Gabriel, and Stanley T. 
Williams, 2nd edition, 1963]? I wonder if this is the book in which cer- 
tain brief excerpts from Ransom, Owsley, Tate, etc. are run together in a 
kind of garbled way—almost a paraphrase, not really representative. 
Would you check it against [7/ Take My Stand and let me know what you 
find? I'll be grateful. It might be something that I ought-to take up with 
Harpers. | had a curious letter about this (this book, probably) from 
their permission department. 

I have my file copies of The Crisis in Tennessee and Tyranny at Oak 
Ridge, which | can lend you if I can discover any duplicates around the 
house. If I don’t have duplicates, I will have these Xeroxed for you. 


Faithfully yours, 
Donald Davidson 


Professor Tom Inge 
Michigan State Univ. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
February 12, 1965 
Dear Tom: 
I passed on your request about the letters at Princeton to Allen Tate, 
and here is his answer, in his letter to me of February 9, 1965: 


“Certainly Tom Inge should be given permission to see 
your letters to me. I am opposed to unknown persons 
examining our private correspondence, but his is an 


entirely different matter. And of course Inge may see my 
letters to you if he needs them. Just ask him to write to 
Alexander Clark at the Princeton Library; Clark will 
clear it with me.” 


So there is your permission: and mine goes with it. At the time when 
you made the request, you seemed to be making it for yourself only. Dan 
was here today and said that he plans to meet you in Princeton when you 
work on the letters. 1 don’t remember whether or not I mentioned Dan 
in the letter that I wrote to Allen Tate, but I’m sure he would under- 
stand. I have earlier mentioned you both to him as collaborators. If you 
want to check with Tate, to have it thoroughly official, you can reach 
him now at 2019 Irving Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55405. 

When you are in Princeton (if you have time), you might like to call 
on my brother, John Wells Davidson, who is Associate Editor of the 
Woodrow Wilson Papers and Senior Research Professor at Princeton 
(this last, I suppose, was arranged to give him faculty standing). He has 
been with the Woodrow Wilson Foundation for some time. His wife is 
from Nashville. Also, if Carlos Baker is in Princeton at the time, make 
yourself known to him; he may be off somewhere, trying to finish his 
biography of Hemingway. 

I gave Dan a copy of my lecture of last evening, which he will send 
on to you. It doesn’t carry my complete remarks, quite—but enough to 
give you the general idea. Please return it when you have read it. 


Faithfully yours, 
Donald Davidson 
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Nashville, Tenn. 
March 1, 1965 


Dear Tom: 

Thank you for your Feb. 16th letter, which I am, alas, too slow in 
answering. I am glad you find “Decorum in the Novel” worth while. It 
isn't going to be popular—if noticed at all—in some high quarters. 
Don't bother to write me about the article now. Wait till some time when 
you are not so loaded with work. I’ll value your remarks, late or soon. 

We make it final and formal, right here, about the Faulkner reviews. 
You do have my permission to use them for the article that you are plan- 
ning. When it’s convenient, please give me a memorandum about the 
dates when the Faulkner reviews appeared. And I would like to have car- 
bon copies of the reviews, when you have them typed-up—or Xerox 
copies, if it’s not too much trouble. 

I now have news that University of Minnesota Press will publish my 
collected poems. Letter of acceptance and contract came in today. 

As you know, Dan has been ill for a week—ordered to bed by the 
doctor, and put under medical treatment. He was up and about today, 
however. I was with him for a short while in the library, and found him, 
really, looking better than in some time. Dan has been pushing himself 
too hard. It’s a good thing that the doctor took over and laid down a 
strict rule for him—not only for the cure of the infection, but in gen- 
eral. 


Faithfully yours, 
Donald Davidson 


Nashville, Tenn. 
May 16, 1965 


Dear Tom: 

I am in process of running to earth the last bits of copyright data for 
my poems that University of Minnesota Press is to publish. The Director 
of the Press, John Ervin, Jr., seems to want me to dig up everything rel- 
evant, and I suppose he is right. Could you help me by looking at your 
Bibliography (I trust you have a carbon copy) and telling me: (1) In what 
issue of Poetry did I publish “Aunt Maria and the Gourds” (Volume 
number, date, etc.); and (2) what poem did I publish in the Howard 
College Quill (with data)? I think possibly I published “Southward 
Returning” in the Qui// (a poem that I am not using in the present col- 
lection) but I am not sure. And as to the other poem, our Library file of 
Poetry has a large gap at the point where I endeavored to search. My 
other trouble is that part of my own “files” is in storage or else is in the 
mass of none-too-well-ordered material in JUL. It is a busy time, I 
know—but if you can help, I will be greatly obliged. 

My brother William phoned me about getting a reviewer for that 
large and (I understand) quite awful book on the Fugitives and Agrarians 
by John Stewart. I urged him to try you or Dan since you are familiar 
with the material that I know Stewart has ignored. I think he was going 
to ask you first. You may remember my telling you about how Stewart 
made a quick trip to Nashville toward World War II or just after and 
asked my assistance for his thesis (Ph.D.) which he had in process at 
Ohio State. I let him see some of the Fugitive file and a little other mate- 
rial, also talked with him. I had known him slightly at Bread Loaf, where 
he was a student in the School of English. When his thesis became avail- 
able, it proved to be a scandalously bad job—not only hostile (that 
would not have been so bad) but grossly prejudiced and inaccurate. 
Louise Cowan noted this. He finally wrote me and apologized; said he 
planned to do a larger book and do everything right. The present book 
is IT. Both Louis Rubin and Melvin Bradford have written me about its 
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deficiencies. I have not seen it—though Stewart promised to send me a 
copy—and I don’t think I want to see it. 

I have sent off the collection of John Wade's essays to Univ. of 
Georgia Press. If you and Dan would like to read my Introduction 
(29pp.), I think the best plan would be to have my carbon copy of it 
reproduced either by Xerox or by retyping. Will mentioned this to Dan. 
Everybody is quite busy now, of course. Mrs. Davidson and I hope to 
take off for Vermont around June Ist if not a little earlier if we can get 
packed and sufficiently in order by that time. I hope you are well and 
not too much overworked. The “Pile on” principle is the one chiefly 
favored at most institutions, and all institutions are heartless. 


Faithfully yours, 
Donald Davidson 


Nashville, Tenn. 
June 9, 1965 


Dear Tom: 

I am glad you are going to review Stewart’s book for the Tennessean. 
Whether my brother approached Dan Young I don’t know—but proba- 
bly he decided to have it reviewed by some one of the U. of Georgia 
group. Since I wrote you, Stewart’s book has come to me, with a letter 
from him—a curiously half-apologetic, half-condescending letter. I don’t 
know what to make of him. Louis Rubin wrote me, in a great rage about 
the book, and, I judge, is writing a very sharp review of it for Va. 
Quarterly R. The passage that you quote from Stewart shows how the lib- 
eral imagination works, no matter whether it’s a Southern or a Northern 
liberal. Jonathan Daniels, visiting me years ago, just before he published 
his book about his discovery of the South, reported me as a sort of 
melancholy, dejected character and made a point of commenting on the 


Spartan severity of our household furnishings at 3612 Central Avenue, 
where we were then renting living quarters. Facts: Daniels arrived sud- 
denly, without warning, and wanted a conference. His phone call came, 
1 think, just as I was making ready to go to Calhoun to attend a prelim- 
inary oral examination of some graduate student. I told him I could 
meet him at Calhoun as soon as the exam was over, or at least as soon as 
my part of it was finished. He came to Calhoun, ahead of time, and 
waited in my little office. I took him, as soon as [ could, to our house, 
and we had a talk of perhaps an hour or more. We had very little furni- 
ture, indeed, because we had been burned out of Wesley Hall about two 
years previous (or three) and had not got together enough money to 
replace the loss; we were bad off, really bad off, financially—Vanderbilt 
salaries, already low, had been cut, because of the depression. It was, for 
me, the end of a long day, a hard day, and there was certainly nothing in 
a visit from Jonathan Daniels to buck me up. Still, my wife and I were 
hospitable and friendly. But you can look in his book and see for your- 
self what he wrote. He, Jonathan Daniels, had spent the day mostly 
among his liberal friends, at the Zennesseean, and so on. 

Stewart’s book has a venom in it that I can’t comprehend. I do not 
know what-the-hell is hurting him so bad. Whatever it is, it has addled 
his judgment and turned what might have been a useful book into a 
travesty, a dangerous travesty. Clearly he ranks the Fugitive-Agrarians in 
the order of their degree of “defection” toward his, John Stewart’s pre- 
sumptive degree of liberal enlightenment. Ransom, M. Moore, and 
Warren—are “good” because of their secession from the secessionist— 
Warren the best of all, practically angelic, because he has defected most 
spectacularly and openly. Tate, Lytle, and I are in a rotten bunch of mag- 
nolia-mint-julep reactionaries and simpletons because we have not 
accepted his liberal formulas. Oh, well—too bad! What can anybody do 
with such a man. And, of course, there are his terrific errors from begin- 
ning to end as to the facts—on page after page from beginning to end. 
When I get settled, I'll send you a partial list, if you want it. I don’t have 


time now. What a shame that a man who can write—in some parts— 
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quite brilliantly and perceptively—can make the book as a whole such a 
jumble. 

I have found two boxes of clippings and comments on The Tennessee. 
Would you want to run through these? If so, Pll send them. I have an 
article on Tate’s “To the Lacedemonians” in the July Southern Review. 

We should have been in Vermont two weeks ago—now delayed by a 
number of complications. Maybe we will get off by next Monday. You 
have my address: Bread Loaf, Ripton, Vermont. 

I am so very glad to have all that good news of your opportunities at 
Michigan State. But why should they not value you so highly? Only 
remember, not to let them work you down to the bone while you are get- 
ting all that variety of experience. When you go to Princeton, get in 
touch with my brother John W. Davidson, if you have time. He is 
Associate Editor of the Woodrow Wilson papers and is also Research 
Professor on the Princeton faculty. And Carlos Baker, of the Princeton 
faculty, and his wife are good friends of ours. 


Faithfully yours, 
Donald Davidson 


Ripton, Vermont 
July 8, 1965 


Dear ‘Tom: : % 

Thank you for the photocopy of your Tennessean review of Stewatt’s 
book. You wield a very skillful rapier, a gentlemanly rapier, yet it is a 
rapier all the same and pierces the vulnerable spots. I am greatly obliged 
to you, you may be sure, for rescuing me from the oubliette to which His 
Imperial Majesty, The Stewart, would consign me. I hope he feels, too, 
the touch of your rapier. 


Since I wrote you, I have read perhaps 200 pages of the book with 
some care, the rest only skimmingly as yet, except in some passages. I 
cant agree that he “approaches [his] conclusions by legitimate critical 
methods.” It is surely not legitimate in criticism to impute to writers 
motives they never dreamed of, or influences that they never experi- 
enced, or to quote only hostile critics and omit mention of the less 
hostile or friendly, or to make insinuations of a Freudian character about 
one’s mental processes and personal relationships, and in general to be 
utterly careless about facts—biographical facts, historical facts, cause and 
effect, etc., etc—and to make damaging general assertions without 
bringing forward a shred of evidence to back them up. 

In Stewart's Chapter One I counted 28 errors of fact—an average of 
nearly one to a page. Chapter Two is better handled, but also contains 
errors and is permeated, of course, by the misleading impressions set up 
in Chapter One. (You did well to emphasize the utter silliness of his 
overstatement of the influence of Hirsch—whom we never called “Sid”, 
by the way.) He is wrong in the list of “influences” he gives for me on p. 
66 (I was much interested in Blake, and still am; never in Swinburne and 
the Decadents; Stanley Johnson used to quote Swinburne constantly; I 
knew only his anthology pieces—tried him further, but only with dis- 
like; never paid attention to the Decadents until I edited British Poetry 
of the 1890’ and Hirsch’s doctrine did not “take” with me at all.) His 
treatment of the Agrarians and their doctrines and history is spiteful, 
vituperative, and false. I'll stop here without going into further detail. If 
I can get the time and strength, J will draw up a list of Stewart’s errors, 
as you request. I hope you and Dan will understand that it is not a nice, 
well-intended book by a brilliant man who has slipped a little here and 
there. It is meant to do damage, to hurt—have no doubt about that. The 
“objectivity”, if you can find it, is just a pretense. “Scurrilous’—a word 
used in a letter that just came to me from an old friend—is a properly 
descriptive word for much of the book, especially for the parts in which 
Stewart manufactures motives and intentions and speculates on the rela- 
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tionship of our writings to our family past, to our backgrounds, our 
personal situations and relationships. 
When you and Dan finish the Princeton research, let me know if you 


have specific questions. Best regards. 
CC—Dan Young 


Faithfully yours, 
Donald Davidson 


Nashville, Tenn. 
January 10, 1966 


Dear Tom: 

I send herewith an offprint of my John Wade piece, now appearing 
in the winter issue of the Georgia Review, later on to appear as 
Introduction to Wade’s essays. Since I was away-off in Greece (Athens) 
and unavailable for quick proofreading, the proof was read in the other 
Athens. But even if I had read it, the same errors might have appeared— 
or even more, and worse. I suspect that they mirror errors in my 
typescript. 

We arrived in Nashville a month ago and are only now beginning to 
become re-acclimated and capable of sensible action. For three weeks, 
about, we were in a daze, struggling fiercely to wake up and set our 
affairs—and our house—in order. Now we are back to near-normal, 
though not yet completely unpacked, either in baggage or in mental 
content. 

So far, I’ve had only a cursory, hasty glance at the book [Donald 
Davidson: An Essay and a Bibliography|—just enough to admire its hand- 
some and authoritative physical appearance. How grateful this aged 
eagle is for the wing-stretching you and Dan have done for him! 


I hope you are standing the northern winter well. Last weekend I was 
in Chicago for two days—an editorial confab of Modern Age—and got a 
taste of cold wind. How interesting it was that I was quartered—I the 
southern fire-eater—at the Union League Club, as were other guests of 
Henry Regnery at his meeting. That was a comfortable sort of irony. Our 
meeting was conservative. The opposite of 100 years ago. Best regards. 


Donald Davidson 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Feb. 16, 1966 


Dear Tom: 

Thank you for your fine letter and for the copy of your Faulkner 
article [“Donald Davidson on Faulkner: An Early Recognition,” Georgia 
Review, 20 (Winter 1966), 454-462]. It’s just as fine as your letter. 
There's nothing in it for me to disapprove—or to correct—except the 
spelling of O’Donnell’s name. He used two I’s. When you first men- 
tioned my reviews of Faulkner, I could not recall anything of what I had 
said. Now that you furnished the texts, I do remember them. Though I 
wish I could have written better reviews, I’m greatly pleased to have my 
old forgotten reviews win approval from you and O.B. Emerson [in his 
dissertation later published as Faulkners Early Literary Reputation in 
America, 1984]. They do seem to have a certain freshness in their rather 
specific observations—like the comparison of Faulkner with Dreiser, 
Stribling, Dos Passos. I am much honored to have you resurrect these 
pieces and, through them, try to restore the critical good name of our so 
consistently denigrated South. I wish you lots of luck with the publica- 
tion of them. 

Please accept my apologies for not acknowledging receipt of the 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly, Summer issue, with your new G. W. 
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Harris discovery in it. The magazine was in the enormous mass of mail 
not forwarded, but held for me (in Dan's office—several large boxes). By 
the time Mrs. Davidson and I got all that mail sorted out—retrieving the 
gold from the silt—Christmas was right on us, with visitors and so on. 
And since then, we have been very slow about getting reorganized and 
caught-up. Yet I did spot your article, from the start, and have had the 
magazine close at hand for quite a while, intending every day to write 
you. It is truly a delightful story, and it sheds an interesting bit of new 
light on both Ramsey and Harris. I worked on Ramsey some, during my 
Tennessee River ramblings and diggings, but would never have suspected 
the side of him that Harris plays up. 

Sorry you failed to get that copy of Outland Piper. But $30 is an out- 
rageous price. We should be able to find you a copy somewhere, some 
time. I hope I can find one for you as a gift from me. As to the 
Wisconsin volume, I know nothing about it, but would suspect it is a 
thesis done without adequate research and certainly without back- 
ground, probably directed by a professor with approximately the same or 
less attainments. We'll soon know, I suppose. Melvin Bradford wrote me 
that he expects to discuss it, possibly, along with other items, for the 
Southern Review. I was preparing to send you a copy of my Poems, 1922- 
61, but will save my signature, if you wish, for some time when | see 
you, if you bring the book along. Virginia Rock has just written me a 
good, long letter, and I am preparing to recheck her thesis with a view 
to citing a few things to revise in the MS that she is to furnish Louis 
Rubin for his LSU series, right soon. And now too, as soon as possible, 
I am to check the Allen Tate letters and confer with Dan about them, as 
promised last summer. Dan was here a day or two ago and told me of his 
disappointment in having his request for a summer grant refused. That 
seems to me an outrageous scandal! If no help for Dan is forthcoming 
from Vanderbilt sources, we'll have to see what can be done in the City. 
What is your situation? Really, I could wish that not only Dan could be 
entirely free, but both of you—and that both could manage to drop in 
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to see us in Vermont for at least a day or two and also go to Marshallville, 


Ga. Let me hear how you are fixed. 


Faithfully yours 
Donald Davidson 


Nashville, Tenn. 
March 27, 1966 


Dear Tom: 

Your review of my Poems was a pleasant feature of our Sunday morn- 
ing late breakfast and lounge-around. This old man is always grateful for 
the kind of praise that discerning and sympathetic friends like you can 
give. For a newspaper, I know, one may have to write in a more general- 
ized way than if he were writing a real literary “critique.” Since very, very 
little has been written, as you know, about my poetry or any of my 
poems in the way of systematic literary criticism, | am accustomed to the 
newspaper review and am aware of the circumstances under which it is 
generally written. I will make just one small request of you if you should 
have future occasion to write reviews of anything of mine. Please find 
some way not to refer to me exclusively as a “poet of the South,” 
“Southern writer,” or that sort of thing. I didn’t notice the papers refer- 
ring to our great new poet Dickey, winner of the Natl Bk Award, as “a 
poet of the South,” or to Katherine Anne as a “story writer of the South.” 
Why me. Always? I write in English, too, like them, like our dear dead 
Edna Millay who was never referred to as “a poet of the East”—not even, 
very emphatically or often, as a “poet of Vassar,” which she was if my 
memory is to be trusted. I’m sure you'll understand my request—which 
isn't prompted in any particular way by your Tennessean review, but just 
by experience through the years in finding reviewers and critics unable 


somehow to look at my poems as poems but generally inclined to cata- 
logue them as “regional” or “Southern” and on that ground to set them 
aside. 

You enter a very large field when you inquire about soldiers’ diaries, 
writings by Jeff. Davis, Lee and other Civil War figures. The set of books 
known as Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (consisting largely of arti- 
cles first published in the Century Magazine) is made up of pieces by 
officers of both Federal and Confederate armies; they write about the 
battles in which they were engaged. If you can get hold of Philip Van 
Doren Stern's Soldier Life in the Union and Confederate Armies (Fawcett 
Publications, New York, 1961.), you will find selections from publica- 
tions by soldiers of both armies, and so may be led to items you may 
want to consider. I have a copy of John J. Pullen’s The 20th Maine, 
paperback, Fawcett Publications, originally published by Lippincott. 
This is a history of a single Maine regiment that fought at Gettysburg 
and elsewhere in the Eastern theatre of the War. You would find it 
absorbing to read; Pullen has skillfully brought together the scattered 
memoirs and regimental diaries, records, etc., and made a good book out 
of them. He is not, it seems, a professional writer, just a businessman. 
But, most important for your purpose, you might be led, from his bib- 
liography and notes, to some interesting “primary documents,” among 
them the writings of a Commanding Officer of 20th Maine, Joshua 
Chamberlain, a graduate of Bowdoin and a theologian. I note here a few 
items listed by Pullen as written by Chamberlain: 


“My Story of Fredericksburg,” Cosmopolitan Magazine, Jan., 1913. 
The Passing of the Armies, New York, 1915. (Surrender at Appomattox?) 


The Third Brigade at Appomattox, appended to Army Letters by Oliver 
Wilcox Norton, Chicago, 1963. 


“Through Blood and Fire at Gettysburg,” Hearst's Magazine, June, 1913. 
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Chamberlain's description of the surrender of Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia is something you should read. It is reproduced in part in Philip 
Van Doren Stern’s introduction to the Pullen Book. 


(Parenthetical note: This letter was interrupted by a ‘phone call from 
Allen Tate, who was at Old Central, passing through on his way from 
Sewanee to Minnesota. We had half an hour’s chat.) 


Other Federal items: John William De Forests A Volunteers 
Adventures—excellent (note especially his eyewitness account of Early’s 
troops in combat with Sheridan's in 1864); Albion Tourgee’s A Fool’ 
Errand (though written as fiction is highly autobiographical—immedi- 
ate post-bellum scenes in N. Carolina); also Tourgee’s Figs and Thistles 
(Bull Run); Charles A. Dana’s Recollections of the Civil War (well written; 
excellent on Chickamauga); Lew Wallace, An Autobiography, 2 vols., 
New York, 1906 (for the Shiloh campaign especially). 

On the Confederate side, Gen. Lee made no speeches, wrote no arti- 
cles. But you might find some of his letters worth considering. Jefferson 
Davis's writing, other than letters and official papers, is all to be found 
in his Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, | suppose (I have not 
read it). For a selected list of Confederate books, see the lists given in 
Clifford Dowdey’s Lees Last Campaign (and other books by the same— 
Dowdey is by far the best of all recent writers about the War; his new 
biography of Lee is a masterpiece). Dowdey specially recommends John 
Esten Cook’s Wearing of the Gray (Cooke was in the Army) for informa- 
tion on Jeb Stuart. I recommend W. W. Blackford’s War, Years with Jeb 
Stuart, and Henry Kyd Douglas's J Rode with Stonewall (recently pub- 
lished), Walter Taylor's Four Years with General Lee, Bromfield Ridley’s 
Battles and Sketches of the Army of Tennessee, Moxley Sorrel’s Recollections 
of a Staff Officer—but the list is endless. If you start reading on The War, 
you may find yourself spending years on that subject. Richard Weaver in 
his “Up from Liberalism” says he spent three years on that subject; and 
he recommends such reading as indispensable for anyone who really 


wants to understand this country we live in. Best wishes on all of this 
and regards, 


Faithfully yours 
Donald Davidson 


One thing more: We will be in Vermont from early June (I hope) until 
some time in November probably. I hope your classes develop as you 
would wish. Keep in touch with me on this. I would like to help as much 
as possible. 


Ripton, Vermont 
September 11, 1966 


Dear Tom: 

Of course I was glad to write in support of your application for a 
Senior Fellowship under this NFAH thing. (It’s proper, I trust, to be 
alphabetical in referring to it; one pronounces the abbreviation with a 
sort of sneeze, perhaps). My page-long recommendation is in the mail. I 
suspect that your chances for getting the fellowship rests largely with 
whoever has the deciding votes (or vote) on the selection committee. If 
it is packed with “Liberals” or with Ivy League-Big City faculty types, 
your chances may not be the best. But I hope the selection committee 
will be otherwise constituted. Also I wondered whether my recommen- 
dation might not be more of a hindrance than a help. But anyhow | 
could, having been one of your subjects, cheerfully certify to your great 
skill in handling matters such as those you propose, and I could also 
back you up in underlining the lack of accurate information in three of 
the four books that you referred to. Above all I could praise your general 
excellence, and did. So best wishes in your try for that fellowship. 
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My wife Theresa and I are indeed sorry that you couldn't make a lit- 
tle visit to take in the Bread Loaf scene. But I can well understand how 


difficult it is to arrange such journeys when one is full-up with commit- 


ments already. | send an air-photo post-card that shows Bread Loaf Inn 
and other buildings, including the quondam Barn and cottages formerly 
used for Inn guests, now for faculty and students. Our house is just out- 
side the picture, at the lower right-hand corner. You will have to fill in 
with your imagination the mountains that are all around, among them 
Bread Loaf Mt., which lies NE at a direct line distance. of possible 3 or 
4 miles, but there’s no trail or road that way. It is the largest object in 
view, or at least the most imposing. And it is named Bread Loaf, the 
story is, because a meteorite type of stone in the shape of a loaf of bread 
was long ago picked up on the mountain. The stone used to be kept on 
the front desk of the Inn. 

I will check the MS of the first chapter for facts, whenever you are 
ready. Perhaps you ought not to enlarge too much on Great-great- 
Grandfather Andrew Davidson; there is so little that we can document 
concerning him. My daughter and I have looked for but never located 
his grave, and so I cannot give dates for him—and not for the others 
outside my own immediate family, without making a trip to two or three 
Middle Tennessee towns and looking at tombstones. 

I enclose a kind of citation card for a reprint that my friend Mrs. 
May Oliphant of So. Carolina is sending me, of an article by a young 
German friend of hers who has been writing a dissertation on WM. 
Gilmore Simms for a German university (Univ. of Tiibingen) and has 
also gotten interested in the Fugitives and Agrarians. TAI can get this 
copy Xeroxed at Middlebury College I'll send a photocopy to you which 
you can pass on to Dan. I think, by the way, that you may run into a lot 
of work in chasing down the foreign items in various languages that may 
be relevant to your big bibliographical project. By this time there will be 
quite a lot of foreign language commentary on Ransom, Tate, Warren, 
as well as much translation of their works or selections from them. If you 


include Jesse Stuart, you'll find him current all over Europe and in many 
other surprising places. 

Thanks for your earlier comment—in an August letter—on my 
Edmund Wilson piece. I wasn’t fully satisfied with it. May want to 
rework it. I followed Wilson's doings pretty closely during the 20’s and 
early 30’s, but my article wasn’t just memory work. I had to refresh and 
inform myself from the library. 


Best Regards, 
Donald Davidson 


Ripton, Vt. 
Sept. 16, “66 


Dear Tom: 

I have been busy with your chapter but won’ be able to mail it back 
until perhaps Monday. Have been interrupted by a sort of “emergency” 
connected with the projected reprint of The Fugitive—long distance 
calls, letters, etc. Also I think I’d better furnish you with some additional 
details about the Davidson and Wells families. I didn’t realize you were 
going into that to the extent evident in your tentative chapter. Regards. 


D. Davidson 


Ripton, Vermont 
September 21, 1966 


Dear Tom: 
This is the letter that should have gone with the packet! 
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Ladd one of the “War Remembered” poems that didn’t get typed in 
time. There are two or three more, but I don’t think them worth typing. 
Probably all of them are far below standard. Nineteen-sixty-six will think 
them mostly “corny.” Nineteen-nineteen might not have thought that. 
“The Roman Road” is, nevertheless, the only one worth publishing. I 
give you and Dan a view of them only to suggest some of the “feel” of 
World War I as Company “E” felt it. When you have read the “War 
Remembered” group, or made a Xerox for your use, please send the MS 
on to Dan. | hardly think you need to mention them in your chapter 
except possibly to say that “The Roman Road” is the only one deemed 
fit for print. 

I have some fear that I have overwhelmed you with profuseness of 
corrections and notes, but justify myself by recalling your statement that 
this was a trial sketch, to be revised or rewritten. As I gave my attention 
to the task I became more and more aware that I should have given you 
and Dan some written autobiographical material to use for guidance— 
at least a descriptive chronology. For whatever it may be worth, that is 
what I have done now, more or less. I have written more elaborately than 
is necessary for your purpose because I may use these Notes as a starter 
for the autobiography that certain friends have been urging me to write. 
So please excuse the detail and prolixity. 

Also I believe I realized that you may be having difficulty, perhaps 
because you are having to write a kind of biography rather than the crit- 
ical or scholarly things you have been accustomed to; and you haven't 
quite hit your stride yet. Truly, I don’t think that the meager and rather 
trifling details of my “early years” are worth too much trouble on your 
part. It’s all so far off now—”days that seem farther off than Homer's” as 
the quotation has it. To get into it you would have to become quite his- 
torical; you would have to think back into Middle Tennessee as it was 
from 1893 on, and it would take long to do it. The matter of the social 
differences—music, for example, and what it meant to us, as I point out 
in the notes; and agriculture rather than industrialism being dominant; 
and. private education (as in the boys’ prep schools) dominant over 


public education; and so on. It would take a tremendous lot of visu- 
alizing on your part. So, if you will permit a suggestion, I would say just 
be plain and as matter-of-fact as possible. Don’t try for anything dra- 
matic or high-sounding. Let the bare solid fact speak what it will. Then 
your chapter will have that firm, clear, and confident tone that I’ve 
always admired in your writing. 

The corrections, of course, you will need—in whatever you retain. 
As to the suggestions I make, whether on the manuscript or in the Notes 
or in this letter, they are for you to use or not, as you see fit. If I can clar- 
ify anything in this chapter or anything later, let me know. 

The business of the Fugitive reprint has been giving me double duck 
fits. Three different reprint publishers have been on my neck. Peter 
Smith has the rights, by our agreement with him, but he has been held 
up by illness and complications. It’s a terrible nuisance to have to stop 
and do all the letter-writing and telephoning that’s called for. As soon as 
I can get clear of this tangle, I’m resigning as “corresponding secretary” 
for the Fugitives. 


With regards and best wishes, 
Faithfully yours, 
Donald Davidson 


In answer to your question—I can’t with real conviction say why we 
chose “agrarian” as a key-word. My recollection is that Ransom suggest- 
ed it as the most suitable for defining our position, but Owsley or Tate 
may have brought it forward—I’m not sure, except that I did not suggest 
the term. I was interested in the South, regardless of terminology. But I 
was familiar with the term as used by Parrington—and maybe Chas. 
Beard. In the late 20’s and early 30’s agrarian had no unfavorable 
connotations that I was aware of. Pretty soon I did learn that it had very 
radical associations, too. That did not seem to matter then, and I hardly 
think it does now. 
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Ripton, Vermont 
Oct. 2, 1966 


Dear Tom: 

Some quick answers to your questions in your good letter of Sept. 28: 

Your question about our Bread Loaf house: First, my connection 
with the Bread Loaf School of English came about in the following way. 
In 1930-31 I was writing for Creative Reading, as you know. In one issue 
that came to me I saw a piece about T.S. Stribling’s Zeeftallow by 
Professor Robert M. Gay, Head of the English Department of Simmons 
College, Boston. It was extremely well-written and good-tempered, but 
had in it some mistaken notions about Tennessee, the South, and 
Stribling. I sat down and wrote Dr. Gay to that effect (I knew him only 
as another contributor to C.R.). He wrote me back a very pleasant letter, 
and pretty soon followed it up by inviting me to come and teach English 
Romantic Poetry at B.L. School of English. I accepted—and entered 
then, with my wife and daughter, upon a new life, as far as summers 
thereafter were concerned. Dr. Gay, his wife, and his daughter became 
our very dear friends, along with other Bread Loaf people, and Vermont 
our haven of rest. Since the School ended about August 12-15, we dis- 
liked to return to Nashville in the heat. At first we boarded some 
summers with the Homer Nobles at the farm that later passed into Robt. 
Frost’s hands; then, as long as Harry G. Owen (who succeeded Dr. Gay) 
was Director, we could stay until Labor Day in one of the cottages not 
in use during the Writers Conference. During World War Il there was 
another change of administration at Bread Loaf, and no#,for the better! 
We found ourselves having to get out, on 24 hours notice, and couldn't 
stay at the Nobles because Frost had bought it. In the summer of 1949, 
our friend Dulcie Scott (Mrs. EA. Scott) invited us to stay at her little 
“guest house” after English School was over. It was then we learned that 
Mr. Arthur Endicott had at long last decided to sell his cottage—an 
ample house, two stories, fine lot and fine view—where we had been 


entertained many times and had been house guests, one summer, with 


Prof. and Mrs. James Southall Wilson. I wrote Mr. Endicott, luckily just 
in time, and he said in his letter, “I want you to have it. . .” and sold it 
to us completely furnished, at a price I’m sure he made convenient to our 
purse. He also had been a good friend of ours, by the way. (He was from 
Brookline—i.e., Boston—Mass., a former Comptroller of Harvard; a 
true aristocrat and a fine soul.) So we moved in, the next summer, 1950, 
and have made it our summer home ever since. You should bear in mind 
that Bread Loaf School of English is one of the summer schools of 
Middlebury College; I think I gave you a catalogue some time or other. 
I can get you one, if I didn’t. You couldn’t realize what Bread Loaf is like 
without being here for a while; the same is true, of course, of 
Marshallville, Georgia, and my attachment there. But you will infer the 
strongly personal side of “Gradual of the Northern Summer.” That 
would be she (as to “date”) summer when Dulcie Scott invited us to stay 
in her Guest House (a charming small cabin), whence I wrote to Mr. 
Endicott. And presently there was a knock on the door one afternoon 
while we were napping, and I opened it to encounter a tall lady of com- 
manding aspect (Mrs. Murdock, of a Middlebury real estate agency, very 
handsome, she is), who said: “Are you the lucky man who is going to get 
‘Endicott’? But that is zot what the “Gradual” poem is about. 

Books dedicated to me? I can’t tell you that, just from memory, but 
might be able to give the information after I return to Nashville and run 
my eye along the shelves in the Fairfax Ave. place. I have no record of 
them. Did Walter Sullivan say something about them in his “toast” at 
the dinner last winter? Maybe he has checked—though probably he just 


has an impression, an exaggerated one. 


Faithfully yours, 
Donald Davidson 


I am sending you a copy of this summer’s Writers Conference which 
gives some slight historical material about B.L. and has some pretty good 
photos. I have made some marks to guide you in your imaginary tour of 


Bil. 
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Vanderbilt University 


Nashville, Tenn. 
January 2, 1967 


Dear Tom: 

You were very good to wish to divide your Georgia Review fee, for the 
Faulkner piece, with me. It never would have occurred to me that there 
should be a division. You did all the work of “reviving” those old reviews, 
which, after all, are “in the public domain.” But since you've made it a 
fait accompli, so to speak, I'll put the check into our “rainy day” savings 
account, and thank you, and wish for you some special blessings both for 
the check and for the article. 

My brother William does well to ask you to review the Wade essays. 
(It’s his own idea, by the way, not my suggestion, though I would cer- 
tainly have suggested you as a likely reviewer if William had asked me to 
make a nomination.) The book is of your kind of meat, after all, and you 
have a “background” from your various special and general studies that 
few other reviewers would have. Isn't it astonishing that Ralph McGill of 
the present Atlanta Constitution, a Southern turncoat and a journalistic 
demagogue, is wisely accepted as a true gospeler on matters Southern 
(and American) while John Wade is left in the outer darkness of non- 
publication, non-recognition? Interesting, too, that W. A. Percy, of 
Mississippi, is accepted and known-about (Lanterns on the Levee, etc.) 
and obediently read and anthologized, while Wade is totally neglected. 

I hope you and Betty had a real holiday in New York (despite the 
crowded horror of MLA, etc.) and a still better one in Richmond. I must 
go to New York sometime soon, on business, but how I loathe the idea— 
even though I'll enjoy seeing my Scribner friends. 

All the good wishes for the New Year to you both. 


Faithfully yours, 
Donald Davidson 


Nashville, Tenn. 
April 11, 1967 


Dear Tom: 

This letter is long overdue—I wish I could have untangled myself 
and written you earlier to congratulate you on the Fulbright grant for 
your year in Spain. That will give you a fine experience and a rest from 
the kind of pressures that you've been under for so long. 

To get the right result from your visit abroad you and your wife 
should by all means learn to speak and read Spanish, if you don’t already 
know the language. Every dollar and moment that you devote to the 
learning and practicing will be well spent, you'll find. I understand you 
don't have to lecture in Spanish. But it’s a tremendous advantage to be 
able outside of lecturing to use the language of the country where you 
are living. The Spanish people will like you the better for speaking it, 
even if your speech is imperfect. And, really, Spanish is relatively easy, 
especially if you know Latin. You'll need to know some inflections, some 
irregular verbs, and idioms, but it’s much easier than French or German. 
This is important! It’s the great fault of Americans abroad that they can’t 
speak foreign languages. 

You flatter me by suggesting that I give you some pointers on 
Randall Jarrell’s poems. I have only a superficial acquaintance with his 
poetry and wouldn't dare to pronounce upon it without much study and 
thought. Jarrell came along in the middle thirties and left Vanderbilt for 
Kenyon at the time when Ransom left—such is my recollection. At any 
rate I had the difficult and unwelcome task of directing his uncompleted 
MA thesis—which I did after much exchange of correspondence with 
both J. C. R. and Jarrell. Previously I had him in my Logic course—a 
brilliant performer, but the trouble was that he wanted to teach the class. 
He later got over that egotistical and pushing manner. Perhaps when he 
began really to teach, that made him humbler. There's no question at all 
about his capacities as a writer. There would be some kinship with The 
Fugitive’s Ransom especially, I would suppose. I don’t think it would be 
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easy to define. His associations with Nashville, as well as with Vanderbilt, 
could be important, and deserves looking into. On one side of his fam- 
ily, he was related to at least one important Nashville family that I know. 
On another side of his family, my impression is that Jarrell was Jewish— 
ot had a Jewish strain in him. My feeling is that he wanted to make an 
independent place for himself in literature—and evidently he achieved 
that goal, staying always within certain limits—he must have judged his 
own capacities and didn’t try for what he couldn’t master with distinc- 
tion. There is a kind of oddity about his poetry that I’m totally unable 
to fathom—but I haven't tried very hard. 


Best wishes. 


Faithfully yours, 
Donald Davidson 


P. S. Note on the “Nashville riot”. If you have received radio, T. V. or 
newspaper reports of rioting here, it’s true. Starting Sat. night, after the 
“Impact” program at Vanderbilt—in which Martin Luther—our 
“Nobel” —King, Stokely (“one little match will do it—burn, baby burn” 

Carmichael, and Beatnik “poet,” Al Ginsberg (author of “Howl”) were 
featured. Riots all in the Fisk, A. & I. Univ. and Meharry area of No. 
Nashville—still not completely over as I write this. Fisk and A. & I. 
(Tenn. State Univ.) at first cold-shouldered Carmichael but had to sub- 
mit to his presence when Vanderbilt authorities refused to ban him—as 
had been urged repeatedly in resolutions by Tenn. State Legislature (now 
in session), various Legion Posts and doubtless numbers of outstanding 
individuals. Chancellor Heard had earlier issued a statement defending 
the Jmpact program—arguing for “the right to know.” Nashville Banner 
publicly denounced protests beforehand and now has attacked 
Chancellor and administration in strong and serious front-page edito- 
rial. Many fires, injuries, arrests, much damage, two or three wounds 
from gunfire. Before the riot, a Negro started a shotgun attack on a 


filling-station attendant (Demonbreun St. Viaduct) and the attendant 
(white) killed him with his pistol. The milk is spilt, fat is in the fire, what 
next? I didn’t attend the “lectures,” tho’ I would have liked to hear the 
man from Time. Report is that Ginsberg was filthily obscene, but didn’t 
appear naked, as was feared! 


Nashville, Tenn. 
May 18, 1967 


Dear ‘Tom: 

Thanks, many thanks for the handsome copy of the new and 
expanded copy of Sut Lovingood’s Yarns, edited by your masterly hand. 
I’m happy to have this from you, with the generous inscription and, as 
soon as I have read the “new” yarns, I'll make my old edition of Sut move 
over and make room for this authoritative younger one. Your introduc- 
tion seems splendid to me. You cover the ground and you “lay all the 
ghosts” not forgetting a proper slap for E. Wilson. I can’t think of any 
criticisms at all—except that Sut has never seemed to me a “moun- 
taineer.” Maybe I’m wrong, but I locate Sut in the “Knobs”—which are 
(in East Tennessee) the rough but not quite mountainous country 
between the Cumberlands and the Great Smoky Mountains. Kentucky 
also has some “Knobs” country. But maybe there’s no strict delimitation. 

Congratulations and best wishes. 


Faithfully yours 
Donald Davidson 
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Ripton, Vermont 
July 22, 1967 


Professor M. Thomas Inge 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Dear Tom: 

It is good to have a letter from you and some news. 

Thank you for sending me carbons of the permission requests you 
sent to Harper's, in re selections from I'll Take My Stand |to be reprinted 
in the anthology Agrarianism in American Literature, 1969]. They con- 
trol the permissions. Neither I nor any of us generally know what is 
being reprinted until a share of the fee comes through, or unless some 
special question arises. For your information, I will say that the 
“Statement of Principles” is treated as a joint work and fees for that (the 
author’s one-half) are distributed by Harper’s on a 1/12 to each; but in 
the case of individual articles the author or heir of the author of that arti- 
cle gets the regular one-half. And, thank heaven, Harper's at last took 
over the whole task of distribution, so that I, the quondam unofficial 
sec’y-treasurer, am no longer burdened with that complicated chore. 

It was a proper courtesy for you to write to Mrs. Owsley 
(Manuscript Division, State Archives, State of Tenn. Library) and to 
Andrew Lytle, Monteagle, Tenn., to inform them that you have 
requested Harper's for permission, as indicated in your letter. 

I am naturally glad for you to reprint my [7 Take My Stand article 
from American Review. No charge, as far as I’m concernad. If the copy- 
right of that issue was not renewed by the terminal date, sometime in 
1965, I would suppose the piece is now in the “public domain.” 
Probably you might find out who is Seward Collins heir (he owned the 
magazine) by writing to Kenton Craven. He is just finishing a disserta- 
tion On Seward Collins (and The Bookman and American Review), and 
I have recently exchanged letters with him. I don’t know anything about 
the connections of the “Bookman Associates,” I’m sorry to say. 


I hope you've worked up your Spanish for your sojourn abroad. Just 
“tourist Spanish” wouldn't really suffice for the stay that you contem- 
plate, though it would help a little, at first. I’m taking note of your 
sailing date, and will start right now on the cordial good wishes for— 
well, I can say it in French (the bon voyage that everybody knows) but I 
don’t recall offhand, the Spanish for bon voyage. And we didn’t bring our 
Spanish dictionaries, this summer, and have here only German, 
Portuguese, Latin, Greek (ancient and modern), and Websters New 
World Dictionary of English!!! No news much with us here. Best regards 
and good luck. 


Faithfully yours, 
Donald Davidson 


oa 


Nashville, Tenn. 
January 29, 1968 


Dear Tom: 

How delightful it was to have your fine long newsy letter come in to 
cheer us during the holiday season! I read and re-read it with special 
interest, and felt a great urge to come over to Salamanca and join you 
and Betty and Scott in singing that old-time glee-club song, “We are the 
gay, happy students/Of old Salamanca, etc.” (Isn't that the way it goes?) 
A letter like yours is better than 5 dozen Christmas cards, and I'll always 
prize this one of yours. And it does me good to think that you were so 
far advanced in the Spanish language—two years in high school, four 
years in college, and translator of a novel! To improve in speaking and 
understanding Spanish (or any foreign language) the important thing is 
to speak Spanish and be among Spanish-speakers as much as possible, to 
get your ear tuned and lips and tongue properly twisted—and above all, 
for all the romance languages, to learn to open the mouth, a feat not 
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always easy for those born and brought up to speak English and other 
Germanic languages that are so very consonantal and permit, if not 
encourage, a sort of growling speech, between closed lips. And, as you 
say, study, too! Old Heinrich Schliemann, the great amateur archacolo- 
gist, claimed to have taught himself various languages by constant 
reading aloud, of newspapers and such. He even learned modern 
Greek—but then, his second wife was Greek. 

I owe you thanks for your marvelously good and understanding 
review of the Wade essays. It’s by far the best review the book has had. 
And I herewith send hearty congratulations on your High Times and 
Hard Times—a masterpiece, I think, of scholarship and criticism. 
Vanderbilt University Press sent me a copy, with your compliments, and 
I’m immensely pleased to have it from you and learn from your presen- 
tation and selection how much broader G. W. Harris’ reach was than I 
had realized, knowing, as I did, only the one book of the Yarns that was 
in common circulation. The Press made a handsome volume of it, and 
with your Introduction plus the highly interesting head notes and the 
extremely useful footnotes, it’s a triumph, for you, and a treasure for oth- 
ers, especially the elite who know how to take Sut and his vocabulary 
and his so entirely non-urban “philosophy of life.” Pay no attention to 
that dude reviewer in Louisville. Perhaps you won't get a great many 
truly knowledgeable reviews. There aren't a great many knowledgeable 
reviewers in these United States, even in the supposedly high-falutin’ 
quarterlies. But your book will find its friends and in its way, never fear. 
It is bound to be standard—to be accepted as THE book for its partic- 
ular subject and also a model for works of its kind. N 

How fortunate you are to be able to enjoy Miguel de Unamuno’s 
library! As to your question—yes, we were aware of Unamuno during 
the twenties and thirties. I think Ransom had read a good deal of him; 
possibly Tate and Lanier had, too. In translation, of course. I have read 
him only in a scattering way—anthology and periodical pieces. We also 
read Benda’s La Trahison des Cleres (is that the title?)—it came out in an 
American edition about the same time I was editing the book page. In 


entirely another connection, you might be interested, while you are in 
Spain, in reading some of R. Menéndez Pidal’s writings on “traditional 
poetry” —ballads, epics, etc. See his Poesia popular y Poesta tradicional en 
la Literatura Espanola, Also, his collection, Flor nueva de romances viejos, 
Madrid, 1928. You may remember my mentioning him. He is fascinat- 
ing, to me—easy reading, too. 

As for news hereabouts, there's little worth passing on—little that 
you dont already know. You are in touch with Dan Young and know that 
your joint work is in the hands of the Twayne office. I just recently went 
over the quotations from my letters, etc., to check them in preparation 
for a final and formal clearance of permissions for that material. Of the 
quotations I asked for a change in only two significant instances: (1) in 
my letter to Tate about religion, I asked that the more personal latter part 
be dropped, as being much too personal and a little misleading; I hope 
you don't mind; and (2) in a long quotation from a written memoran- 
dum from me to Dan and you, about how I happened to go to Bread 
Loaf, I asked that the latter half be dropped—the part that deals with 
how we happened to acquire a house at Bread Loaf. Dan readily agreed 
to this; he surmises that some trimming may have to be made, anyhow. 
The other changes I asked for are minor—just one or two small matters. 

We were quite slow in making our preparations to leave Bread Loaf, 
last fall, and so got caught in the “surprise” snowstorms, very discon- 
certing even to the “native” residents at first, that hit New England 
during the week before Thanksgiving. In our house we were warm and 
cozy enough, but outside, little could be done, with the temperature 
going down to 8 or 9 at night and a sharp wind driving fine snow at 
intervals for four or five days. We finally got off on the day before 
Thanksgiving—after I slipped out between squalls and bought snow 
tires—and made a slow trip south via Virginia and the Carolinas, stop- 
ping in Greenville, $.C. to visit two days with our friend Mrs. Oliphant, 
then around to Nashville via Atlanta. We arrived here on Dec. 1, and 
have been slowly getting resettled. I have not been able to do much writ- 


ing—not having got back full strength as yet. The Fifth Edition of 
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American Composition and Rhetoric did finally get finished, and will 
appear, in a dashing red, white, and blue jacket, within the next few 
weeks. Shall I hold your copy until you return? Or mail it to your 
Michigan State address to be held there? 

We very much appreciated the pleasant joint Christmas message that 
came from your visit with the Gowers. 

All the United States news is pretty bad. You chose a good year to 
sojourn abroad in a country that is friendly or at least not outright hos- 
tile. The political confusion here is more and more alarming, and though 
the raid on the dollar has been temporarily checked, the main financial 
and economic trouble is not being faced by Washington, and we'll prob- 
ably have more and more inflation. Next to that trouble, or even more 
sinister, is the old, old race problem, that now threatens to become a reg- 
ular internal war while, externally, we have highly unpleasant situations 
in Vietnam and East Asia in general. Of course, things are not exactly 
pretty elsewhere, with Great Britain being converted by the Laborite 
socialists into a Little England, and so on, and on, and on. But it will be 
time enough to think about all that when you get back home—in time 
to vote! Maybe, once more for Tweedledum or Tweedledee! Maybe with 
an actual choice on the ballot. 

Theresa joins me in warm regards to you all, 


Faithfully yours, 
Donald Davidson 


